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NOTES ON THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL MUSEUMS OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE ' 

By GEGORE a. DORSEY 

During the months of September and October of last year, I 
visited the countries of central Europe for the purpose of ex- 
amining the more important anthropological museums. The 
object of my visit to these museums was twofold : (i) to study 
the anthropological collections with a view of ascertaining how 
far the museums of Europe represent the various fields of an- 
thropology, and (2) to observe methods of installation, the 
mounting and preservation of specimens, the material and con- 
struction of cases, the construction and arrangement of museum 
buildings, etc. 

(i) Within the territory covered, I found no single museum 
in which the great fields of anthropology are adequately repre- 
sented : no museum in which man can be studied from the stand- 
point of somatology, ethnology, archeology, and ethnography. 
Many of the museums cover two or even three of these subdivi- 
sions, but very few of them make any pretense of representing 
more than two. Beginning with the first subdivision of anthro- 
pology, namely, somatology, I found no museum which seems to 
undertake to exhibit man as an animal. In London, in the 
Department of Natural History of the British Museum, a begin- 
ning has been made to represent the physical features of the 
different races of men, but the scheme, as outlined to me by Dr 
Lydecker, provides for the exposition of only a limited series of 
skulls together with busts and a few skeletons of the five physical 
divisions of mankind, each group being provided with a good 
general descriptive label, and each skull with an individual label. 

' Extracted from a report to the Director of the Field Columbian Museum. 
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While this is a direct advance, the scheme is so limited that 
the races can be but very superficially represented. To illustrate 
the limits of the proposed exhibit, in speaking of the subject of 
exchanges, I was told that American skeletons were not desired, 
inasmuch as there would be no place for them in the general 
scheme, but that the museum would be very glad to secure 
American crania. 

In the Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, there is probably the largest collection of race skulls 
and skeletons to be found in any museum in England. The 
material is grouped by geographic areas, for which only general 
case labels are provided ; but the individual specimens of the 
different tribes within these broad areas are not labeled, so that 
they are not readily available for study. In addition to the 
ethnic osteology in this museum, there is a very interesting series 
of bones illustrating the normal range of variation in the skeleton 
of man. This series, although the best seen in Europe, is not 
nearly so complete, comprehensive, or well labeled as the series 
in the gallery of Physical Anthropology of the Field Columbian 
Museum. 

In the Natural History Museum in the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, there is another very extensive and valuable collection of 
osteological material representing many races. This collection 
has recently been rearranged in a handsome new building, and 
presents a very attractive appearance ; the material is excellently 
mounted, well labeled, and is supplemented by valuable maps 
and a full series of photographs of the different peoples repre- 
sented. There is also in this museum a small series illustrating 
the range of variation in the human skeleton. 

Still another collection of osteological material was seen in 
the museum of the School of Anthropology at Paris, sometimes 
called Broca's Museum. It is housed in the attic of an old 
building, and most of the specimens are so covered with dust that 
it is impossible to determine whether they are labeled or not. 
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Two Other collections devoted to somatology were examined, 
one in the Natural History Museum at Vienna, and the other in 
the Ethnographical Museum of Berlin, the latter being the prop- 
erty of the Anthropological Society of that city. Neither of 
these collections is accessible to the public, and owing to imper- 
fect labeling and lack of data in connection with the individual 
specimens, they are not readily available to the general student. 
By reason of the absence of Professor Virchow, I was not permit- 
ted to see the very large and valuable collection of crania in the 
Pathological Institute. 

Ethnology, the second great division of anthropology, is fully 
represented in but one museum, namely, the Ethnological 
Museum of Oxford. In other museums, both in England and 
on the continent, may be seen series in which certain phases of 
man's development are shown, but the Oxford museum alone is 
devoted completely and entirely to an exposition of the history 
of culture. It is next to impossible to study in this museum the 
arts and' industries of any given race or people, but it is possible 
to study here as nowhere else the development of any one of 
man's many lines of industry. The scope of the museum may 
be.st be shown by quoting a few of the case-labels : Fire-making ; 
Mortuary customs ; Animal forms in savage art ; Defensive armor 
and helmets; Primitive food and water vessels, substitutes for 
pottery ; Ancient wheel-made pottery ; Bark-cloth making ; 
Primitive light-appliances ; String-making ; Development of writ- 
ing ; Toilet-appliances ; Bronze-casting ; Deformation of ears, lips, 
etc. This idea of grouping all objects by classification based on 
use or purpose instead of by races, it will be remembered, was 
for a long time the scheme of exhibition in vogue at the United 
States National Museum, but recently that plan of classification 
has been abandoned to a large extent, and the museum has been 
rearranged on an ethnographical basis. I cannot but think that 
a great deal of extremely valuable material in the Oxford 
museum, which would throw light on the various races of the 
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earth, is lost to sight in these developmental and evolutionary 
series, and it is a question whether or not a great deal of time and 
material has been diverted in the attempt to show what as yet 
is but very imperfectly understood. A few series similar to 
those of the Oxford museum, such as fire-making, bark-cloth 
making, musical instruments, etc., are undoubtedly of the ut- 
most importance in their suggestiveness to the average niuseum 
visitor ; but it should be the object of the present generation of 
museum men to collect material from the different races of the 
earth, and to classify and exhibit it as such. Later, whenever 
any of these so-called evolutionary series may become desirable, 
the material being already at hand, it will be a matter of but 
little difificulty to select and mount the specimens. Before leav- 
ing this subject, however, I gladly acknowledge the fact that the 
Oxford museum is one of the most fascinating I have ever 
visited. The various series are so complete, so well selected, and 
so well labeled, that each case of objects attracts one's careful 
attention. I was impressed by the thought of the pleasure and 
satisfaction it would give one to read the delightful pages of 
Tylor's Early History of Mankind or Primitive Culture with the 
contents of this museum before him as illustrations. 

The third division of anthropology, namely, archeology, or 
the study of mankind from the relics which he has left behind in 
prehistoric times, is well represented in several museums. The 
subject is especially well illustrated in two museums, but this is 
perhaps due to the fact that in these but little attention is paid 
to the other branches of anthropology. The Blackmore Museum 
of Salisbury contains one of the best selected and arranged col- 
lections of man's prehistoric relics that I have ever seen. Many 
other museums may possess much larger numbers of specimens 
from certain regions, but here it is possible to study the arche- 
ology of man in nearly every quarter of the globe. The Black- 
more Museum is of special interest to Americans, inasmuch as it 
contains the collections made by Squier and Davis in the Ohio 
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mounds nearly fifty years ago. At Zurich, in one section of the 
National Museum, is the second best arranged and best exhibited 
archeological collection that it was my good fortune to see. 
This collection is especially rich in, and indeed is almost entirely 
devoted to, collections from early Roman times and from the 
Swiss lakes. This latter collection is easily the superior of all 
others in value to be found in Switzerland. It possesses also 
an historical interest, as it is the collection upon which Keller 
based the observations recorded in his valuable work on Lake 
Dwellings in Switzerland. 

The importance of archeological collections in other museums 
visited was more or less obscured by the extensive and valuable 
ethnological exhibits. In London one must visit two museums 
at least to gain an idea of the character of early man in Britain. 
For the very early or so-called paleolithic period, one must 
visit the Natural History Museum in Cromwell road, where the 
collections are extensive, well arranged, and as a rule well labeled. 
In the British Museum there is a large collection of objects cov- 
ering in a general way the entire archeological field. This col- 
lection is especially valuable for England and northern Europe. 
The Ohio and Mississippi valleys are fairly well represented, but 
the collections are not fully labeled. In the Natural History 
Museum at the Jardin des Plantes is also a very good archeologi- 
cal collection, especially rich, as might be expected, in objects 
from France. The museum at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, which I 
am informed is one of the best arranged and most complete 
archeological museums in Europe, I was unfortunately not able 
to visit. 

The collections of prehistoric objects in Vienna fill several 
well-lighted rooms, are most admirably arranged and labeled, and 
present a very attractive appearance. Vienna is fortunately situ- 
ated, for the neighboring countries abound in mounds which 
have yielded some of the most interesting bronze, copper, and 
stone implements that have ever been found in any country. 
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The collection in Berlin is also very extensive, but is neither 
so well arranged nor labeled as that of the Vienna museum. It 
is of course especially rich in relics from northern Germany and 
the neighboring provinces. Here also is to be found the Schlie- 
mann collection from Asia Minor, of the greatest interest and 
value. In Hamburg there is a very good series of stone relics 
from the province of Schleswig-Holstein. 

Naturally the fourth division of anthropology, namely, eth- 
nography, which treats of the different races of men, occupies the 
greatest amount of space in the majority of European museums. 
The ethnographic collections in both London and Paris are dis- 
appointing. The large hall devoted to this subject in the British 
Museum is not well adapted to the purpose for which it is used ; 
it is rather inaccessible, poorly lighted, and does not admit of 
ready scientific classification of the objects therein deposited. 
Naturally this hall contains many of the rarest and most valuable 
objects that have ever been obtained by any museum in the 
world ; but owing to causes already mentioned, and to the crowd- 
ing of the cases, it is practically impossible for the visitor in 
a short time to form any idea of the value of the collection. 
There are many rare and unique specimens, but the collection as 
a whole cannot be regarded as well illustrating the various fields 
of ethnography. Many of the objects exhibited are, I believe, 
the property of the London Missionary Society. It is to be 
regretted that the capital of a nation which embraces in its 
domain so many and such diverse peoples, should not possess 
a museum which shows the ethnic characteristics of some of these 
peoples in an adequate manner. 

In Paris the confusion is, if anything, worse than in London. 
In the Louvre, in the so-called Mus^e de la Marine, are many 
valuable specimens gathered from various parts of the world, but 
they seem to be regarded merely as " curiosities," and many of 
them are used as wall decorations. As a scientific ethnological 
collection it is a failure. The collection in the Ethnographical 
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Museum in the Trocadero is very extensive, and as regards a few 
races is fairly complete and important. But the Trocadero is 
not adapted to museum purposes ; it is poorly lighted, and does 
not seem to be clean, while the cases are the poorest of any 
museum visited in Europe. There is also an ethnographical collec- 
tion in the Artillery Museum of the Hotel des Invalides. Here 
are many valuable implements, weapons, and pieces of armor 
from different parts of the world, but they, too, are treated as 
mere curiosities and are neither well labeled nor well mounted. 
In this museum there is a series of about forty plaster figures rep- 
resenting many races of men, each dressed in costume ; very few, 
if any, of these were made from life casts, but were sculptured 
from photographs and measurements. While presenting a rather 
attractive and interesting appearance, they are of little value for 
scientific study. 

The ethnographical collections of Vienna, although not nearly 
so extensive as the archeological exhibits, are of pronounced 
value ; they are scientifically classified, well arranged and cased, 
and carefully labeled. The collections from North America are 
meager, but many parts of South America, especially Brazil, are 
well represented. There are also good collections from the 
islands of the Pacific. 

The Museum fiir Volkerkunde, in Berlin, certainly contains the 
largest amount of ethnographical material to be found in any one 
museum in the world ; in fact, I am inclined to believe that it pos- 
sesses a greater number of specimens than any other two museums 
combined. There are few important areas on the earth from 
which it does not seem to have more or less complete collections. 
Probably it is weakest of all in North American ethnography. 
The great hindrance to study in this museum lies in the crowded 
condition of the cases. The plan of labeling and illustrating by 
means of photographs, and of supplementing labels with maps, 
charts, and diagrams, is most excellent ; but on account of the 
rapidity with which objects have been received by the museum. 
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the curators have not always been able to follow this ideal scheme 
of installation, consequently many of the collections cannot be 
seen to advantage by the general visitor ; indeed, a majority of 
the collections can leave only a feeling of confusion in the mind 
of even the most careful observer. This condition, however, is 
not the fault of Dr Bastian, nor of his able assistants, but is due 
to the fact that the museum building has long proved to be 
inadequate, and also to the rapidity with which the collections 
have increased. 

The collection at Munich, while of importance to the special- 
ist in certain fields, such as China and Japan, is not of sufficient 
interest to demand special consideration. It is housed in a 
building wholly unsuited to museum purposes ; the collections 
are crowded, and do not seem to be well arranged or labeled. In 
Dresden, also, the building was not designed for use as a mu- 
seum, but, considering the limited space, the objects are well 
arranged. 

In Hamburg the space allotted to ethnography is inadequate 
for a proper exposition of the specimens. While a few regions 
are fairly well represented, and while the museum contains 
many priceless specimens, as a whole it ranks far below those 
of Berlin and Vienna. In Leyden there are very valuable and 
interesting collections from many parts of the globe, notably 
China, Japan, the Dutch possessions in the Pacific, and parts of 
Africa. The collections are divided among three unsubstantial, 
poorly-lighted buildings, and it is with great difificulty that one 
can make any satisfactory examination of them. It seems a pity 
that collections so valuable as these cannot be assembled in a 
single structure located either in Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 
Nevertheless, in spite of great difficulties in the way of a satis- 
factory examination of specimens, no student of ethnography can 
afford to neglect the Leyden museum. 

Apart by itself, but worthy of special mention, is the Mus^e 
Guimet of Paris, which occupies a very handsome building devoted 
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entirely to collections of objects of a religious nature. This 
museum contains a very remarkable series of objects illustrating 
the great religions of India, China, and Japan, as well as a num- 
ber of the minor religions of the world. The collections are well 
labeled, and for a small sum one can not only buy a complete 
catalogue of the museum, but may obtain handbooks which in 
themselves are valuable treatises on the various religions to which 
they are devoted. The museum as a whole presents a clean and 
inviting appearance, but the relation which many of its objects 
bear to religion is not apparent at first sight. 

(2) Only four of the museum buildings visited seem to have 
been planned with a view to the purposes to which the build- 
ings are now devoted. These are the British Museum (Natural 
History), the Natural History Museum of Paris, the museum at 
Vienna, and the Ethnographical Museum at Berlin. In only the 
Natural History Museum of London does there seem to have 
been made any provision for future expansion. Architecturally 
speaking, the museum of Vienna is one of the notable buildings 
of Europe, and its interior is entirely in keeping with its exterior. 
The building devoted to ethnography at Berlin cannot be termed 
handsome, but it is most admirably adapted for its purpose ; 
unfortunately, however, it is at present utterly inadequate in size 
to permit a proper installation of its vast collections, and no pro- 
vision has been made for its extension. There is no building in 
Europe, however, so admirably planned for museum purposes as 
that which has been so generously provided by the State of New 
York for the American Museum of Natural History. This build- 
ing has been constructed on sensible principles: substantial, 
massive, fireproof, compact, of several stories which are easily 
accessible by means of large elevators ; surrounded by a broad 
area, it is capable of great expansion, and is thoroughly adapted 
to and in keeping with the rich treasures it contains. The 
American Museum is also fortunate in having large, well lighted, 
and commodious quarters for storage and workrooms. In Vienna 
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also it was noted that ample provision had been made for the han- 
dling and assorting of extensive collections. Numerous work- 
rooms with abundant light are or should be an essential feature 
of every museum building. 

The cases used for specimens in most of the European 
museums do not reach the standard of museum requirements of 
today. Except in the London Natural History Museum, and in 
Vienna, Berlin, and Dresden, no serious thought or care appears 
to have been bestowed on either the size and construction of the 
cases or the arrangement of the specimens. The actual installa- 
tion of the specimens themselves seems to be much better in the 
Vienna museum than in any other which was visited. 

The iron cases of Dresden and Berlin, of which we hear much, 
are rather ungainly, lacking in the beautiful finish which can be 
obtained in wooden cases. Furthermore, these iron cases are 
cumbersome, of enormous weight, and possess, so far as can be 
determined, no merit not possessed by the wooden cases of the 
South Kensington and Natural History museums of London. 
In Vienna there was seen a modification of the Berlin iron case, 
that is, a case with an iron frame enclosed in wooden panels. In 
case construction the great desideratum, of course, is to utilize a 
minimum amount of wood or iron, and to employ plates of glass 
of the largest practicable dimensions. Such a case should be as 
free from iron trimmings and locks as possible ; in other words the 
case should obtrude itself upon the public as little as may be. 
Black seems to be the favorite color both for the inside and the 
outside of cases devoted to anthropological collections, and in the 
majority of museums visited either all or parts of the cases are 
ebonized. 

Very few of the collections of European museums are ade- 
quately labeled, and in none of the museums, except perhaps the 
British Natural History Museum, is there any uniform system of 
labeling throughout the entire department. In most of the 
museums the labels are hand-printed. Many of the museums 
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recognize the value of general case labels, and these have been 
provided in nearly all the great museums. In a few museums, 
notably that of Berlin, the great value and importance of supple- 
menting the labels by means of charts, diagrams, photographs, 
and maps have been fully recognized as above pointed out. 

In no museum of Europe was there observed any serious at- 
tempt to reproduce types of the various races of the earth from 
actual life molds. In London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, repre- 
sentatives of a few of the races have been modeled in plaster 
from photographs. In the Bremen museum there are also several 
groups (not cast from life but sculptured from photographic data) 
which are very effectively mounted, two of the groups being of 
more than usual merit. Among the many groups at the Crystal 
Palace, London, are a few that seem unusually good and accurate. 
Nowhere in Europe have I seen work of this kind which equals 
that displayed in the museums of America. 

In many of the European museums the hours for visitors are 
quite limited. In nearly all there is no admittance for the public 
on certain days, while in still other museums only parts of the 
exhibition halls are open daily, thus necessitating a visit extend- 
ing over two or more days to examine the entire collection. Only 
in the Blackmore Museum is the entire collection catalogued, and 
this catalogue is almost a text-book of archeology, although it now 
needs revision. Especially to be commended also are the hand- 
books issued by the British Natural History Museum and the 
South Kensington Museum. Outside of Zurich and Vienna 
no catalogue worthy of the name was found among the continen- 
tal museums. Of far greater importance than the general 
catalogue are the illustrated guides to special collections. 

At several museums inquiry was made regarding methods of 
accessioning and cataloguing anthropologic collections, but no- 
where was observed a system which seemed to possess any 
features that would enhance the value of that employed by the 
Field Columbian Museum. As this system has never been de- 
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scribed, brief reference to its salient points may prove of 
interest. 

Every newly acquired collection, immediately upon its arrival, 
is assigned a number and given an " accession card." This card 
bears, in addition to a serial number, the name of the collector, 
the manner of acquisition of the collection by the museum, the 
place and date of the collection, the numbers assigned to the 
specimens, and a general statement of the nature of the collec- 
tion. This card, together with any lists or correspondence that 
relate to the collection, are deposited in a stout envelope, made 
for the purpose, which also bears the name of the accession. This 
envelope forms part of the " historical file " of the department. 
Both accession card and envelope, together with all correspon- 
dence, are made out in duplicate, one set being retained in the 
office of the curator, the other being sent to the recorder's 
office. Each object in the collection is then numbered to 
correspond with the number on a card which bears the name 
of the object, with a drawing of the same if deemed necessary, 
the tribe or locality whence the specimen came, the name of 
the collector, and finally the location of the specimen in the 
museum — whether it be on exhibition, and, if so, where, or 
whether it has been placed in the temporary or exchange storage 
room. The information contained on the cards is next trans- 
ferred to the department inventory books under the appropriate 
numbers. Each card, as well as each entry in the inventory, also 
bears the accession number. The cards are then collectively filed 
in a card cabinet under the accession number, each group of cards 
being provided with an index card. The collection is finally in- 
dexed in a single large volume under the name of the collector 
the locality, and the tribe. 

The advantages of this system are many and obvious. It can 
be determined at a glance what collections are in possession of 
the department from any locality or tribe in the world, as well as 
ascertained what collections the department may possess from 
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any individual as collector or donor or through purchase. From 
the accession number under any of these entries one can refer 
to the historical file for the lists or for the correspondence ; or 
with the same accession number he may turn to the inventory 
book or to the card catalogue for a description or for the exact 
location of the specimens themselves. On the other hand, from the 
number of any given specimen, reference may be made at once to 
the inventory book for its locality or tribe ; or, from the accession 
number there given, the correspondence in the historical file 
relating to the collection as a whole may be consulted. 



